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GOD THE PARENT 


“The wide expanse’of the universe 
above and below is the manifestation 
of the real Parent of mankind, and 


from the bosom of heaven and earth — 


mankind is born into the world.” 
God the Parent is not only the Cre- 


ator of man and the. world, but also 
the Protector of all the beings He cre- 
ated. He manifests Himself in heav- 
en in the moon and sun and _ sheds 
His benevolent light over all the 
earth. We are born between heaven 
and earth and live amidst the ex- 
quisite harmony of the Universe. Just 
as we are all bathed in the light of 
both moon and sun, so we are in- 
discriminately under the blessing of 
both heaven and earth. Heaven and 
earth, as well as the moon and sun, 
ave the manifestations of God the 
Pa-ent. Thus we live between the em- 
brace of heaven and earth in the very 
bosom of our real Parent and bask 
in His benevolence that knows no 
bounds. 

When God the Parent created man- 
kind, He entered Himself into the 
archetypes and enabled them to pro- 
create under His perfect protect.on. 
Aiter that He has invariably lent 
man his body and protected it so that 
it might work freely. We can feel the 
Divine grace, though invisible, work- 
ing as the Reason of Heaven, hence 
protecting the world against all kinds 
of disorder. Indeed, this is a world 
in which all things are subject to 
Heavenly Reason, that admit no gap 
nor omission in its workings. By 
Divine providence ineffably exquisite, 
order is maintained in society and 
the natural world. 

However, men not realizing God the 
Farent’s concern, setting the Divine 
Reason at naught, and putting too 
much confidence in their own strength, 
live egotistically according to their 
own caprice. God the Parent moved 
to pity by so much ignorance on the 
part of His children, spared no pains 
in explaining His parental solicitude 
to save all mankind by referring con- 
stantly to the subject of the Creation 
of mankind and working many a won- 
cer to attest His omnipotence as well 
as His grace. Indeed, God the Parent, 
Who from His fervent desire to make 
all His children lead a joyous life 
appeared in this world by making the 
Foundress His Temple, and initiated 
the exquisite way of tasuke-ichijo at 
the Jiba, is the real parent of man- 
kind. 
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YCGROZU-SODANSHO 


The Yorozu-Sodansho was estab- 
lished in September, 1935, to give 
medical treatment and spiritual guid- 
ance to the students of the Theological 
School. However today it is opened 
to the public. 


At present the Bureau has three 
departments: the Welfare Depart- 
ment, Advisory Department and med- 
ical Department. 

The Welfare Department is in 
charge of the health and sanitation 
administration of the various educa- 


who are attending the Training 
Course in the Sanatorium. These stu- 
dents are seeking revival through 
the teachings of Tenrikyo. They are 
given instruction on the Tennrikyo 
Doctrines by the lecturers, from the 
Mother Church: at the same time. 
they are given chemeotherapy and 
allapathetic treatments. They are be- 
ing relieved spiritually and physical- 
ly. 

The Medical Department directs 
the management of the Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, Hospital anc Tubercu- 
losis Laboratory. The Tuberculosis 


YOROZU - SODANSHO 


tional and religious institutions. It 
also conducts the medical examina- 
tions given at these institutions. 
Some 6,000 pupils, students, teachers, 
and personnel of the Tenri Kinder- 
garten, Primary School, Middle 
School, High School, Seminary Spe- 
cial Course, Junior College and Uni- 
versity; 2,000 monthly or 23,000 year- 
ly students. and staff of Tenrikyo 
Training Course; 300 staff workers 
of the Headquarters; and 1,485 mem- 
bers of Tenri Nursery and Tenri 
Press are examined periodically. The 
department also gives guidance and 
advice on health and sanitation to 
over one hundred domitories. 

The Advisory Department was es- 
tablished for the purpose of giving 
joy and hope to those. suffering from 
mental and physical diseases through 
religious consultation under the Ar- 
ticles of the Tenrikyo Doctrine. 

There are some special students 


Sanatorium attached to the Yorozu- 
Sodansho was established on Decem- 
ber 29, 1937. The site covers an area 
of 3,215: tsubo. (1 tsubo = 3.954 sq. 
yds.) 

There are 80 beds at the Sanato- 
rium in 22 wards. The staff consists 
of two physicians, one pharmacist, 
thirteen nurses, one dietician, and 
seventeen office clerks. 

About 50 general patients and 30 
patients from the Special Course are 
admitted. Due to the fact of healing 
through faith and medicine the num- 
ber of applications for admittance to 
the Sanatorium increases yearly so 
that it is becoming difficult to accom- 
modate every one. 

The Hospital was established on 
February 3, 1940 and on January 8, 
1941 the annex was enlarged. It is 
located at 355 Kawarajo, Tenri City. 
The site covers an area of 1,104 tsubo 

(Continued on page 4) 
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ETHICAL TEACHING 
By TOYOAKI UEHARA, M.A. 


I. Heavenly Reason as the 
path of God-Man Relation 


Such an idea of heaven naturally 
brings about a dynamic relation to- 
ward man. Thus this idea of heaven 
postulates the existence of the path 
or route through which a transcen- 
dental being becomes immanent in 
this world. Miki’s expression, “Ri ga 
Kami ya. Makoto hitotsu ga Ten no 
vi (Reason is God, and sincerity alone 
is heavenly reason) ,”’ seems to denote 
that the heavenly reason as sincerity 
is the path or route as a topos (place) 
where transcendence and immanence 
of God can be seen. Heavenly reason, 
thus, is to be understood as the route 
or path through which the transcen- 
dental God manifests Himself as the 
God of immanence. It should be clear- 
ly distinguished from the traditional 
concept in which heavenly reason or 
the heavenly way implies the objec- 
tively understood truth or logos or 
law of nature. The heavenly reason 
now can be understood as the topos 
where transcendental God becomes 
immanent. Then how is a_ personal 
God interrelated to this world through 
the divine path? 


II. The Intentions of God 


The purpose of God is shown in the 
first words spoken by Miki: “I de- 
scended from heaven to save all hu- 
man beings.” These words will give 
a clue to understanding the rela- 
tionship of God to man. The word 
“+t descend” does not mean to descend 
simply from above or from a higher 
place in the same dimensional sense 
as used in daily life. In the verse, 
“Now I will reveal myself, and tell 
you all the truth,’ (F I 3) shows 
that it means “arawareru” or “to ap- 
pear,” “to reveal,” or “to come out.” 


It seems that God as a _ sustainer: 


of this world opens His innev quality 
with the fullness of time, and finds 
the real significance of His presence 
in this world in saving human _ be- 
ings. This is more precisely stated 
in “As I am in haste to save you 


pesineally se. (Mid 8) wandiscacae,. SO 
will true deliverance now begin.’ 
(M III 4) 


Though I have looked over the 


world since creation, 


TI find no one who understands My 
heart. (Hy Ia) 


So it should be, for you have never 


been told. 
It is not strange that you know 
TIO Gere Miliaes)) 


These two verses appear in the be- 
ginning of the Ofudesaki and the 
Mikagurauta. They show the inten- 
tion of God, who standing between 
the transcendental outer world and 
this world, speaks, “No one under- 
stands My heart,’”’ and adds as an 
afterthought, “It is no wonder that 
you know not.” 


You must reflect over the fact that 
The world is nothing but the bosom 
of God the Parent. (F III 40) 


You know nothing about His sin- 
cerity 

And His daily protection. (F V 78) 

Thus God as the unknown to hu- 
man beings speaks of self-manifes- 
tation in continuous  self-creation. 
Here the pantheistic way of manifes- 
tation can be found. However, it is 
not a mere pantheistic expression, but 
it is an evidence that a monotheistic 
God of transcendence sustains the 
world by His immanence in this in- 
ner world. It is clear from the above 
that the love and work of God exist- 
ed prior to the revelation. 


Though wondrous deliverances have 
been seen, 


This is the first time that I reveal 
Myself. (M X 2) 

Hitherto all the world is indeed 
under God, 


Yet this is the first time for me 
to mediate. (F I 70) 


The works of God have been con- 
tinuously given to the world since 
He began the creation. The revelation 
is advice to the world to search for 
the original meaning of history. 


According to the verses above, the 
revelation is a stress on the beginning 
of the transition from the phenomenal 
world to the essential world. There- 
fore, Kami no Sekikomi. or “the urg- 
ing from God,” and Jitsu no Tasuke, 
or “real deliverance,’ are the evi- 
dence of God’s intention toward the 
completion of the transition that is to 
be found as the way of fulfillment of 


man’s life. It is easy to see the efforts _ 


of God to become related with man 
for his salvation from the many us- 


” 


ages of the term “tasuke,” “save” or 
“salvation,” in the Mikagurauta and 
the Ofudesaki. 


In the Mikagurata, the term “tasu- 
ke” is playing an important role fol- 
lowing the most important term “ko- 
koro” or heart. Thus, the term “ta- 
suke,” as the medium of the active 
union of God and man, is an impor- 
tant element in the ethical founda- 
tion of Tenrikyo. In other words, the 
term ‘‘tasuke,” as a work or activity, 
may be understood as the realization 
of eternity in time. 


God being sincerity itself daily 
You must pay attention to His 
deep thoughts. (F IV 127) 


God the Parent performs anything 
and everything 

With the sole object of saving the 
whole world. (F VI 1380) 

You must perfectly understand that 
anything and everything in this 
world is under His divine control. 
(F VII 11) 

The positiveness of God is shown as 

a continuous creation, and the love of 
God appears as divine protection in 
the above verses. Moreover the verse, 
“It was indeed to see the happy and 
cheerful living of human beings that 
They created the whole world,” (F 
XIV 25) is an important element of 
the image of man in Tenrikyo teach- 
ing and should be made clear with the 
original intention of God in creation. 


Ill. Image of Man in 
Creation 


Originally this world was an im- 
mense expanse of muddy waters. 
Tsuki-Hi, God the Parent, found this 
chaotic condition unbearably taste- 
less, and thought of creating human 
beings so that He might share their 
joy by seeing their Yokigurashi (or 
cheerful and blissful life). 

This is the first historical expres- 


sion of God according to Doroumi- 
koki with reference to the creation. 
This quotation, though it is simply 
allegorical, indicates that -God first 
thought of creation to enjoy the sight 
of living human beings as His mani- 
festation and shows an important 
element in the Tenrikyo image of 
man. The process seems to be a mani- 
festing process of self-consciousness 
of God Himself, which may be called 
the self-evolution of absolute spirit. 
The creation is motivated through 
the dialectic monologue of God the 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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IEW YEAR FESTIVAL AND 
SGME OF ITS CUSTOMS 
AND EVENTS 


The New Year Festival in Japan, 
yhich lasts for three days, is cele- 
rated throughout the country by all 
ts people. Unique decoration display- 
ng designs, signs, emblems, or sym- 
ols, which all have each a meaning 
ounded upon some belief or some 
radition—a meaning known to even 
_ Japanese child but not to a stranger 
vho sees them for the first time—is 
nade on this Festival. All the streets 
re profusely decorated, and all shops 
md stores and houses are closed dur- 
ng the three days. Shimenawa or 
shimekazari—the straw ropes which 
ave been sacred symbols of Shinto 
rom the mythical age—are festooned 
long the facades of the dwellings, 
vith its straw pendants and_ white 
luttering paper Gohei. And before 


very gate or doorway a Kadomatsu— - 


gate pine-tree’—has been erected. 
30 that all the ways are lined with 
rreen, and full of bright color. 

The Kadomatsu.is, more than its 
lame implies. It is a young pine, or 
art of a pine, conjoined with plum 
ranches and bamboo, cuttings. Pine, 
yum, and bamboo are growths of 
mblematic significance. Anciently the 
yine alone was used; but after a 
ime the bamboo was added; and re- 
‘ently the plum-tree. 


The pine has many meanings. But 
he fortunate one, most generally ac- 
epted, is that of endurance and suc- 
essful energy in time of misfortune. 
As the pine keeps its green leaves 
vhen other trees lose their foliage, 
o the true man keeps his courage 
ind his strength in adversity. The 
xine is also a symbol of vigorous old 
ge. 

The bamboo has its unique signi- 
icance. It represents a sort of pun 
n symbolism. There are two Chinese 
haracters both pronounced Setsu— 
me signifying the node of joint of 
Ne bamboo, and the other virtue, 
idality, or constancy. Therefore the 
amboo is used as a felicitous sign. 

The plum-tree is not invariably 
ised; however, sometimes Sakaki, 
he sacred plant of Shinto, is sub- 
tituted for it; and sometimes only 
yne and bamboo form the Kadoma- 
su. 


Shimenawa or the straw rope pos- 
sesses the most complicated symbol- 
ism. In the first place it is scarcely 
necessary to explain that its origin 
belongs to that most ancient legend 
of the Sun-Goddess being tempted 
to issue from the cavern into which 
she had retired, and being prevented 
from returning thereunto by a deity 
who stretched a rope of straw across 
the entrance—all of which is writ- 
ten in the Kojiki (Record of An- 
cient Matters). It may be of any 
thickness; however, it must be twist- 
ed so that the direction of the twist 
is to the left; for in ancient Japanese 
philosophy the left is the “pure” or 
fortunate side. 


The pendent straws, which hang 
down from the rope at regular in- 
tervals, in tufts, like fringing, must 
be of different numbers according to 
the place of the tufts, beginning with 
the number three: so that the first 
tuft has three straws, the second 
five, the third seven, the fourth again 
three, the fifth five, and sixth seven— 
and so on, the whole length of the 
rope. The origin of the pendent paper 
cuttings or Gohei, which alternate 
with the straw tufts, is likewise to be 
sought in the legend of the Sun- 
Goddess; but the Gohei also repre- 
sents offerings of cloth anciently made 
to the gods according to a custom 
long obsolete. 


Besides the Gohei, there are many 
other things to the Shimenawa of 
which you could not imagine the sig- 
nification. Among these are fern- 
leaves, bitter oranges, little bundles 
of charcoal, etc. 


The fern-leaf is the symbol of the 
hope of exuberant posterity. Just as 
it branches and rebranches, so may 
the happy family increase and mul- 
tiply through the generations. 


As regards the bitter orange (Dai- 
dai) there is a Chinese word Daidai 
signifying “from generation unto gen- 
eration.” Hence the fruit called Dai- 
dai has become a fruit of good omen. 

The charcoal (Sumi) — signifies 
“nrosperous changelessness.” Here the 
idea is decidedly curious. Even as the 
color of charcoal cannot be changed, 
so may the fortunes of those we love 
remain forever unchanged in all that 
gives happiness. 


Shimenawa or Shimekazari will be 
found also suspended above the Toko- 


noma, or alcoves, in each apartment; 
and over the back gate, or over the 
entrance to the gallery of the second 
story, if there be one, is hung a Waji- 
me, which is a very small Shimeka- 
zari twisted into a sort of wreath, 
and decorated with fern-leaves, Gohei 
and yuzuri-leaves (a kind of fern). 


Now some of the customs and 
events of the New Year Festival. On 
New Year Day people, including the 
old and the young alike, rise from 
their bed bright and early, sit at 
their New Year breakfast consisting 
of Zoni (vrice-cake boiled with vege- 
tables), Toso (a kind of spiced Sake). 
Afterwards they make a new year 
visit to a nearby shrine to pray that 
they may be healthy, happy, and pros- 
perous in business throughout the 
year. Moreover, during the thiee days 
it is customary that they make their 
regular rounds of calls on their 
friends to exchange New Year greet- 
ings. 


As for events or games of the New 
Year Festivals, Karuta-asobi (play- 
ing of a kind of card-game) and Ha- 
ne-tsuki (playing at battledore and 
shuttlecock) are the chief among 
them. The former is enjoyed mostly 
by the younger set who group them- 
selves round the scattered. cards laid 
on the floor, as the game is being 
played, in the most congenial spirit; 
while the latter is enjoyed by the lit- 
tle Japanese daughters who usually 
don their best Kimono during the Fes- 
tival. 


(Cont:nued from page 2) 


Parent by sensing the chaotie condi- 
tion as “unbearably tasteless.” This 
process seems to denote the procedure 
from the stage of being self to the 
stage of being anti-self in God Him- 
self. So far as God remains in the 
original stage (being self), God Him- 
self shall not complete His activity as 
the embodiment of history even 
though God has originated all. Such 
a God is merely a hidden God. God 
becomes a revealed God only by trans- 
forming Himself into the stage of 
being anti-self. Self-evolving activity 
follows this change of status. Based 
on such a principle, human creation 
starts as the inevitable evolution of 
the above-mentioned process of being 
anti-self in God Himself. 


(To Be Continued) 
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The Yrimitiae Art 
of Japan 
THE ERA OF THE 

“YAYOISHIKI” CULTURE 

(Continued from Vol. II, No. 4) 

Following the era of the straw-rope 
pattern culture came the era of the 
“vayoishiki” culture. A relic of this 
age was first discovered. This era 
derived its name from Yayoi ga Oka 
in Tokyo, the place where Yayoishiki 
era is believed to have elapsed from 
approximately 200 B.C. to 200 A.D. In 
contrast to the preceding era of the 
straw-rope pattern culture during 
which life had been pursued by means 
of fishing and hunting, during this 
era life was pursued by means of 
agriculture. This is known from the 
fact that among the discovered doki 
(earthen vessel) there are many with 
impressions of rice-chaffs remaining 
on their pottom surfaces; thus the 
primitives of this era must have lived 
by planting rice-plants in paddy- 
fields. 

Rice-plant generally grows in a 
warm climate; accordingly this form 
of life was centered in the southwest- 
ern part of Japan and in the eastern 
part, in the vicinity of the present 
Tokyo. In short, it did not extend but 
to the Kanto districts (the central 
section of the main island of Japan). 

Having come to engage in an agri- 
cultural life, the primitives naturally 
came to pursue a collective form of 
living on level land and from a primi- 
tive state the form of life gradually 
came to be planned and systematized. 


A Vase of the Yayoishiki 


Accompanying this advancement the 
objects then created changed marked- 
ly: that it should so change and de- 
velop was a matter of course. 

When Yayoishiki era was reached 
the dogu (earthen figure) and domen 
(earthen mask) such as those seen 
in the previous era ceased to exist. 
As these sculptored relics dwindled 
exceedingly and the ornamental as- 
pect of the doki (earthen vessel) 
diminished, in place of these, the ob- 
jects which revealed a greatly re- 
fined beauty in a simple form came 
to be plentiful. It is conceived that 
probably the necessity to produce 
there occurred an increased doki in 
great quantity grew as the need of 
doki as implements of daily life in- 
creased; thus owing, very likely, to 
this mass production the ornamenta- 
tion was reduced; yet also as a con- 
sequence of this increase in produc- 
tion the technique was advanced and 
this made it possible to create a form 
of beauty freely. In comparison to 
the preceding era the firing method 
had also improved greatly more skill 
and near the termination of this era 
even a simple “rokuro” (potter’s 
wheel) was being employed. The be- 
ginning of the use of this invention 
and the beginning of the creation of 
colored objects which were seldom 
seen in the preceding era are the 
forte characteristics of this era. 

During this age bronze implements 
together with stone implements came 
to be used also. Considerably nu- 
merous articles of bronze—mirrors, 
bells, halberds, swords, and the like— 
have been unearthed. For what the 
bronze bell was used is not as yet 
distinctly known but because various 
pictures and designs are on its sur- 
face the interest in this bell is ex- 
ceedingly deep. hike ; 

As stated previously, in -Yaydishiki 
era sculptored works were few, how- 
ever, among the bronze bells men- 
tioned above and also upon rare oc- 
casions among the doki there are 
objects with pictures dug in their 
surfaces. These have become valuable 


fundamentals from the standpoint of ° 


the history of Japanese art. 

The theme of this art is represent- 
ed by the spider, the butterfly, the 
turtle, the bird—largely those insects 
or animals which man is able to s2e 
habitually and to know familiarly. 
There are also works which display 
men hunting wild boars and deer and 
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men engaged in parching rice-plants. 
Among the pictures of these scarce 
doki there is even one which por- 
trays man working at the oars of a 
boat set afloat on water. In any case 
each of these art work is an abstrac- 
tion and employs a simplicity of ex- 
pression. Yet it can be felt that with- 
in that simplicity the essence of the 
portrayed object has been intuitively 
seized and manifested. This intuitive 
intrinsic nature of the art of this 
era, though simple, has descended to 
even the Japanese art of the present 
era. 


Moreover, it is evident from the 
relics unearthed that during the Ya- 
yoishiki era even wooden vessels had 
been produced and furthermore that 
the use of lacquer also had already 
been known then. 


(Contined from Page 1) 
and the buildiny 804 tsubo. The Hos- 
pital has 72 beds. There are 34 wards |} 
in 8 cottages. Internal, surgery, pe- 
diatric, obstetrics, gynecology ond 


’ dentistry departments are beine oper-— 


ated by the staff of eight doctors, gne 
pharmacist, twenty-five nurses and 
tvventy-one office clerks. In 1954, the — 
total number of patients treated 77,- | 
397 of which 18,170 were in-patients 
and 59,227 out-patients. This is a_ 
spec al hospital for relieving mind and 
body, through both faith and medical - 
means. e} 
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